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A SINGLE BOARD OF CONTROL By 
FOR STATE-SUPPORTED HIGHER ROBERT L. WILLIAMS 
D CATION? UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
EDU f 
A review of the history of state-supported higher Since 1893, when Montana established a centralized 


education in the United States reveals that usually board of control for its state-supported institutions 
one institution was founded by the state, then at later of higher education, at least twelve other states have 
times an agricultural and mechanical college, normal established central boards for the government of all 
schools, and other institutions were founded. A board _ state-supported institutions. The states having central 
of control for each institution was usually created at boards with the dates the boards were established are: 
the time the institution was established. As time Montana, 1893; Florida, 1905; Iowa, 1909; Kansas, 
passed, the several institutions have grown and, while 1925; Oklahoma, 1929; Oregon, 1929; South Dakota, 


established to perform different functions, find them- 1929; Georgia, 1931; North Carolina, 1931; Missi 
selves at present performing, in part at least, some  sippi, 1932; North Dakota, 1959; Rhode Island, 1939; 





of the functions performed by other institutions. Arizona, 1945 


This situation has raised questions from time to time Variation in states with centralized control. It is 
regarding the real need for such duplication of serv- somewhat difficult to determine which states have 
ices, the costs to the state for the support of higher centralized control of higher education because of the 
education, and the advisability of placing all state- widespread differences in practice in the states that 

upported institutions of higher education under the are described as having centralized control. In some 


ada “ one board, rather than several, in order _ states all state-supported institutions of higher educa- 
to develop a unified state system of higher education. tion are governed by one board.’ There are some states 
A general review of the activities of thirteen states n which there is one board of control for the teachers 
that have established some form of centralized control colleges with another separate board for the univer 


of higher education is presented herewith. sity. These states are not generally regarded as 
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having a centralized plan of control. Other states, 
however, have a central board of control for the 
university and perhaps the land-grant college, with 
other state-supported institutions being controlled by 
a separate board, and perhaps even a separate board 
for each of the other institutions. These states are, 
nevertheless, generally regarded as having central'zed 
control. Still another variation is found in Oklahoma 
with its Board of Regents for Higher Education, 
which acts as a co-ordinating ageney for all state 
supported institutions and allows private institutions 
to become members of the state system as well. Each 
institution, however, has its own board of control to 
supervise and administer its program. Other minor 
variations’ exist to such an extent that probably no one 
of the thirteen states with centralized control has an 
organization entirely similar to that of any other state. 

Some common causes of the movement toward cen- 
tralized boards of control. At least six factors can be 
located and defined which contribute to the movement 
toward centralized boards of control. (It is unlikely 
that all six factors will be found in any one state.) 

1. The poor financial condition of the state treasury 
coupled with requests for appropriations from several 
institutions. The movement toward centralization was 
more marked between 1925 and 1945 than in any other 
single period. This period of inflation, deflation, and 
inflation needs no lengthy description to establish it 
as a time of stringency for state treasuries. In such 
times, the legislature receives so many requests for ap- 
propriations and, not knowing how to appraise them, 
finds it easy to believe that a large portion of its prob- 
lem of evaluation would be solved by creating one 
board of control of higher edueation to receive and 
review requests for appropriations, transmit them to 
the legislature, receive the legislative appropriation, 
and divide it equitably among the state-supported 
schools. 

2. Undue competition for students. In some states 
this competition for students is said to be designed for 
the purpose of increasing the budget pressure that 
each institution can exert. 

In connection with the competition for students, ap- 
propriations, and publie support, some take the point 
of view that such competition is typical of the whole- 
some American way of life. Pulliam’ states: 

There remain to be considered several objections to 
the dispersal of state effort in higher education which 
have not been covered so far. First among these is the 
objection that dispersal will result in unwholesome com- 
petition between the institutions. The idea seems to be 
that there is something essentially dangerous and undig- 
nified in having several independent institutions within 
the same state competing for appropriations, for stu- 


1R. Pulliam. Journal of Higher Education, Vol. XV, 
Number 3, March, 1944, p. 152. 
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dents, and for public interest and support. This viey 
runs contrary to the deepest tradition of American de. 
mocracy. Our country was built on the theory that rea. 
sonable competition for public patronage and public sup 
port is wholesome and stimulating, and that monopoly 
control of any important social function is objectionable. 
A huge bureaucracy operating public education as a 
monopoly privilege is no more wholesome than a similar 
situation would be in any other public or private enter- 
prise. Higher education is an area as big as a Midwest- 
ern state is far too important to be entrusted to a singk 
institution or a single board of control. 


3. Wasteful duplication of institutions, curricula, 
and other educational facilities. One state, for ex- 
ample, in 1930 had over twenty state-supported in- 
stitutions approximately half of which enrolled about 


Une 


100 students in the upper divisions, composed of 
junior and senior classes. Other states have studied 
the problem of duplication and taken steps to avoid 
such difficulties. For example, in 1939 a conference 
board representing all state-supported institutions in 
one of our Midwestern states decided: 

The conclusion is inescapable and must be frankly 
faced by all concerned that... [this state] ... cannot 
and should not embark upon the impossible purpose to 
build five equally large, highly specialized and all equiva 
lent universities worthy of comparison with the single 
outstanding university in surrounding states. 


4. The expanding educational needs of the state and 
its citizens. Since 1900 the number of students at- 
tending high school, college, and graduate and profes- 
sional schools has increased tremendously. The com- 
plexities of modern civilization, the aft.*-effects of two 
wars, and the increased social appreciation of educa- 
tional values have increased the reeds for educational 
In addition, newer eduvational services are 
Very few institutions, other than 


those with large private endowments, offer essentially 


services, 
being requested. 


the same educational services today as they did a gen- 
eration ago. As the needs and demands for eduea- 
tional services have expanded, newer-type institutions 
have been established and newer curricula have been 
added in existing institutions. There is a danger, 
however, that each institution will in time want to be- 
come all things to all people with resulting waste of 
effort. 

5. The tendency to “streamline” state government. 
State governors are harassed by the many state agen- 
cies upon which they are expected to exercise some 
influence. This situation frequently leads the governor 
and his budget director to the belief that centralization 
of authority for higher education is essential to the 
proper operation and control of the colleges and uni- 
versities by the state. 

6. Political interference with educational institu- 


tions. In some states political interference led to a 
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demand on the part of the citizens, alumni, and friends 
of educational institutions for the establishment of a 
constitutional board of control that would guarantee 
freedom from such interference. As the possibilities 
in this area were explored, it seemed that the oppor- 
tunities for political interference would be reduced 
to a minimum if one board were provided to govern 
all institutions. 

Advantages claimed for centralized control. The 
advantages claimed for centralized control of higher 
education are closely related to the previously stated 
eauses of the movement toward centralization. 

1. It is claimed that institutional funds will be ex- 
pended with more wisdom if one board has charge of 
all expenditures. This, it is said, will be accomplished 
by the elimination of wastefal duplication and con- 
stant insistence upon the adherence of all activities 
to the central purpose of the institution as defined by 
the board. 

The thesis that control by a central board will re- 
duce fundamental costs is questionable, and reports 
of the few studies available on this point seem incon- 
clusive.? It should also be noted that the establish- 
ment of a central authority will not, in itself, assure 
greater wisdom in making expenditures. 

The claim that money may be saved by a central 
board could well be evaluated in relation to the dis- 
Certainly 
the funds saved will have little fundamental effect 
upon the basie condition of the state treasury. 

2. It is argued that undue competition for students 
will be reduced. There is every reason, however, to 
believe that the eradication of serious competition 
for students rests upon the willingness of the institu- 
tions concerned to co-operate actively toward this 
end. It is certain that the establishment of a central 
authority will not in itself reduce the undesirable 
aspects of competition for students. 


advantages arising from central control. 


A review of 
surveys of higher education in states having a central 
board indicates that individual institutions still regard 
it as essential to keep enrollment at the highest pos- 
sible level in order to support requests for budgetary 
appropriations. 

3. It is assumed that the expanding needs of society 
for higher education can best be met by a central 
board. At present, these emerging needs are being 
met largely by the establishment of new institutions— 
particularly the junior college, the “community col- 
lege,” or the addition of grades 13 and 14 to the public 
secondary school. Institutions of this type are rarely 
within the jurisdiction of a central board; rather do 
they contribute to decentralization of higher edueation, 
because each institution is usually subject to its own 


2F. L. Whitney. ScHoon Aanp Society, Vol. 42: 1080, 


Sept. 7, 1935, pp. 335-338. 
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community board of education and will not fulfill its 
educational purpose unless it places the specific needs 
of its individual community ahead of any suggestions 
coming from a central source. 

It is also argued that a central board can control the 
addition of new curricula and the “needless multiplica- 
tion” of specifie courses in which college faculties are 
said to exeel. Such matters ean, however, be better 
controlled by faculty action or administrative action 
at the college level, for it is difficult to understand 
how a central board is competent to consider such 
problems in detail. 

4. It is thought that the structure of state govern- 
ment will be simplified by the establishment of one 
central board to govern all state-supported higher 
education. Attention, however, should be centered on 
function rather than structure; simplification of strue- 
ture becomes an asset only if the proper performance 
of essential functions remain unhindered. 

A serious question regarding the effect of this 
simplification has been raised by McAllister,’ a past 
president of the Association of Governing Boards, 
who points out that a considerable portion of the 
time of board members is now occupied with the 
direction of the affairs of one institution and that 
either too much time would be required if all state 
institutions were under one board, or the board would 
be unable to give an amount of time adequate for the 
proper performance of its functions. McAllister 
further reports :* 

The present tendency would appear to be toward the 
establishment of a separate board for the state univer- 
sity, a separate board for the state college, and a joint 
board for the teachers colleges, whose programs are 
rather identical and whose problems are much alike. It 
has also been proved that it is possible for separate 
boards to work in harmony and cooperation and thus to 
avoid one of the difficulties the joint board system was 
supposed to resolve. 


5. It is claimed that political interference with 
educational affairs has been reduced in some states 
by the establishment of a central board. This is a 
praiseworthy accomplishment where political inter- 
ference exists. In the majority of states, however, 
where such interference is not attempted, a central 
board would not make a substantial contribution. 

At least two advantages claimed for the central 
board should be given special attention: (1) the 
relation of the central board of control to budgetary 
matters and (2) the elimination of wasteful duplica- 
tion in schools, curricula, and courses. 

Budgetary relationships are always involved in any 
discussion of centralized control of higher education. 

3C. E. McAllister, ‘‘Inside the Campus, Mr. Citizen 


Looks at His Universities,’’ Revell and Co., 1948, p. 63. 
4 Ibid, p. 62. 
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No uniform relationships, however, ean be found in 
practice. In some states the centralized board of 
control presents one budget request to the legislature 
and, on receipt of an appropriation, allocates funds 
to the several institutions. In other states, however, 
the central board of control endorses the budget re- 
quest of each institution and transmits each separate 
institutional request to the legislature. 

Advocates of centralization frequently state that 
budgetary allotments are made by the board to the 
different institutions on the basis of instructional costs 
in the several institutions, the departments of in- 
struction, and the level of instruction. The report 
of one survey committee in a state with centralized 
eontrol stated that funds were allotted to the institu- 
(1) the allocations 


institution in the past, (2) the 


tions on the basis of three factors: 
received by each 
modifieations of such historical allocations as were 
felt to be necessary, but to the least possible extent, 
and (3) more or less emergency situations that arise 
from time to time. The report stated that no evidence 
was available to indicate that allocations were made 
on the basis of proper costs of instruction. 

The representative of another state has reported 
that the fiseal procedures of all institutions in the state 
system have been improved under directions from the 
central board. Carelessness had been noted in such 
matters as eredits and collections, purchasing, account- 
ing and reporting, property control, and similar ad- 
ministrative procedures. It seems somewhat illogical, 
however, to suggest that improvement in these areas is 
based upon the principle of centralized control. Cer- 
tainly most institutions, whether under central boards 
or separate boards, follow acceptable procedures in 
such matters. 

The available studies of comparative costs yield 
results showing that some states under a single board 
operate the system of higher education for less money 
per student, or other unit of instruction, than de other 
states under separate boards. There are states with 
separate boards, however, in which per-capita or unit 
costs are reported to be lower than in matched states 
with central control. The data regarding comparative 
costs under the two types of control must be regarded 
as inconclusive. 

Attention should also be directed specifically to the 
elaim that a central board will eliminate wastefu 
duplication of institutions, curricula, and even courses. 
One state, for example, prior to centralization main- 
tained over 20 institutions. Some of the institutions 
had faculties of 9, 12, 13, and 19 with total enroll- 
ments in the combined junior-senior classes of 21, 50, 
59, and 75; in some eases two thirds of the classes of 


instruction enrolled ten students or fewer. 





Ten years after these wasteful conditions were dis- 
covered and centralization was introduced, the same 
survey committee after studying the results of govern- 
ment by one board, was forced to conclude that the 
gains made did not come near to meeting the earlier 
expectations. 

Many states have only five or six institutions—sonie 
have a central board of control and others have 
separate boards. Each group of states has high total 
enrollments, yet two or more institutions in each state 
offer instruction in, say, engineering, and each institu- 
tion has departments of chemical engineering, civil 
engineering, electrical engineering, and mechanical 
engineering. What does this apparent duplication 
Is it wasteful? Could one institution offer 


all engineering education needed by the state if the 


mean? 


other institution were to discontinue instruction in this 
field? Will it be 


necessary for the first two years of the liberal-arts 


What is wasteful duplication? 


program to be essentially the same in all state-sup- 
ported institutions? Is this wasteful? 
undesirable. 


Duplication is not necessarily 


MeNeely® points out: 


Where duplication exists the question must be raised 
as to whether such duplication is unnecessary and costly. 
Under certain circumstances duplication of certain func 
tions in two or more state institutions is not only neces 
sary but desirable. Criteria have been devised, through 
numerous state surveys, for deciding whether the state 
was justified in maintaining duplicating functions in the 
same specialized and professional fields at two or more 
institutions. Among the more important of these cri- 
teria are: ‘‘Whether the demand for the instruction 
among the students in a given ficld or profession is so 
large as to justify the expense of its continuance in each 
of the duplicating institutions. Whether the duplicated 
work in the particular field offered in two or more insti- 
tutions is lowered in quality because of duplication. 
Whether the institutions providing instruction in dupli 
eating fields and professions are located in the same geo 
graphical region of the State and are readily accessible 
to each other. Whether the cost per student would be 
essentially lower if the particular field or profession were 
limited to a single institution within the state.’’ 


Why is it claimed that a central board of control 


will eliminate needless and wasteful duplication? 
In the main because it is believed that one board 
having jurisdiction over all state-supported institu- 
tions will allocate funetions to each institution and so 
control the funds available that each institution can 
perform only those funetions allocated. This makes 
the procedure sound simple, efficient, and desirable. 

5 J. H. MeNeely. School Life, Volume XXVI: 1, Oc- 
tober, 1940, p. 20. The late Mr. McNeely was senior 
specialist in higher education in the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation. 
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The chances are, however, that all boards, in allocating 
functions, will call upon each institution to study the 
problem, to confer with the other institutions, and, 
after inter-institutional agreement is reached, to make 
Would it 


possible to alloeate functions in this same general 


a report to the board for approval. be 
manner by co-operative agreement and effort on the 
part of state institutions that are governed by separate 
boards? 

Voluntary co-operative efforts to co-ordinate state 
institutions. The theme that “higher edueation costs 
too much” seems to underlie much of the argument for 
a central board of control. It is doubtful, however, 
if higher edueation does cost too much. State-sup- 
ported higher education costs less today in terms of 
the number of students educated for the United States 
as a whole than it cost in 1929 or in 1939. The exact 
dollar value of appropriations today is from 25 per 
cent to 400 per cent higher than it was twenty years 
ago. After one gives full consideration to the in- 
creased enrollments, from 25 per cent to 300 per cent, 
122.5 in 1929, 100 


in 1939, and 175 in 1948—it is easy to see that ap 


and the inereased costs of living 


propriations for higher education are too low for the 
performance of a satisfactory job. 


Shorter Papers. 
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This argument, however, is of little value to a state 
which has budgetary requests and real needs in excess 
of its income. Opportunity to reduce expenditures 
is frequently seen in the field of higher education. 
The citizens of the state may believe that too much 
duplication of educational effort, competition for stu- 
dents, or other undesirable activities are being ear- 
ried on by state-supported institutions. There may 
also be grave doubts about the advisability of in 
troducing a central board of control of higher eduea 
tion. What opportunities are available for voluntary 
co-operative effort on the part of the state-supported 
institutions to plan the program of higher education 
in the state, to allocate functions, to work co-opera- 
tively in securing students, to present budget estimates 
and requests in keeping with the allocated functions? 
Colorado® is said to have a voluntary co-operative 
organization of state-supported institutions which has 
settled amicably all problems of undue competition 
and duplication. Furthermore, the Colorado system 
of higher education is said to have all the advantages 
of a centralized system, although Colorado has six 


institutions under separate boards. 


6 G. W. Frase r. School L fe, Vol. 25: Y, June, 1940, 
p. 273. 
+ . 





THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN THE PRE- 
VENTION AND TREATMENT OF 
DELINQUENT AND OTHER 
ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


Horace §. Vouz 
Maplewood, N. J. 


THE school has done, and is continuing to do, a 
magnificent job in looking after the physical health of 
Who would doubt that this 


a major part in improving general health, 


our nation’s children. 
has played 
inereasing life expeetaney, and diminishing the per- 
capita loss from physical ailments? There was a time 
when citizens—yes, schoolmen themselves—objected to 
placing this “burden” on the school whose job was to 
teach, not nurse, but the results have been so astound- 
ing that the wrath of a nation would descend upon 
the heads of any board of edueation that dared even 
to suggest the elimination of these services. 

Now another “burden” is being placed upon the 
broad shoulders of our schools, a burden that gives 
promise of paying even greater dividends than did the 
assumption of a degree of responsibility for the phys- 
ical health of the child. 


trators are now expected to recognize early symptoms 


Our teachers and adminis- 


of mental iliness (neuroses and psychoses) and social 
illness (delinqueney and other behavior disorders). 
They are then expected to do something about the 
treatment of these illnesses while they are still in their 
early stages and further, to set up programs of pre 
vention. Fortunately, many schoolmen have recog- 
nized the fact that the school is strategically situated 
to do this job and have made considerable progress 
with the implementation of their plans. Many others 
are still balking and insisting that this is a job for the 
mental-hygiene elinies. Sueh elinies have their place 
and in that sphere are rendering a great service under 
tremendous handicaps, but they will never be able to 
deal with the whole child over a continuing period of 
years, as the schools already do. No ageney of any 
kind has more than a fraction of the potentials that 
Willard 


Waller has said that the school is “the only ageney po- 


the schools already possess in this area. 


tentially adapted to dealing with the problems of the 
While this has been labelled a rather ex- 


treme statement, one finds it difficult to refute with 


young.”?! 
facts. The potentials are there but they need to be 
more exhaustively exploited and more efficiently uti- 


1The Saturday Review of Literature, Sept. 18, 1943, 
5 


P. 
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lized. It is through the establishment of case-work 
units right in the school that this can be accomplished. 

By case-work unit is meant a unit staffed with work- 
ers thoroughly trained in both teaching and social-case 
work, and not a unit with 50 per cent or 60 per cent 
of its staff made up of workers whose training and ex- 
perience has been confined to the field of law enforce- 
ment. Too many communities have sat back with a 
feeling of complacency and satisfaction after making 
arrangements to have a few police officers assigned to 
work with school children who were showing symp- 
toms of maladjustment. Others have gone to the op- 
posite extreme and employed workers with extended 
training in case work but lacking training and prac- 
tical experience in teaching. The ideal school case 
worker is an experienced teacher with additional train- 
ing in social ease work. Such a worker ean not only 
help in the adjustment of a child who has been re- 
ferred by teacher or principal after his maladjustment 
has become obvious to all, he can frequently spot the 
future problem child during the very early stages of 
his trouble. He is as capable of doing this as is the 
physician of recognizing early symptoms of physical 
disorders. 

The skilled worker knows where to go for informa- 
tion, how to break down the natural reluctance of peo- 
ple to give information about personal matters, how 
to appraise information secured from various sources, 
and how to interpret the information secured, in terms 
of cause and effect. His knowledge of proved treat- 
ment programs enables him to follow up his study of 
the problem with the application of measures caleu- 
lated to alleviate the maladjustment and prevent the 
He has 
been trained to recognize physical and mental ailments 
which need the attention of a physician or psychi- 
atrist, and he has been trained to understand that he 
is neither and must not attempt to act as either. He 
is trained to evaluate and analyze the information he 
gathers and to arrive at a tentative diagnosis. He un- 
derstands the school well enough to explain its pro- 
gram to parents, and he understands behavior well 
enough to be able to interpret to the school the rea- 
sons for the child’s behavior. He is no miracle worker 
and makes no claims of superhuman qualities that 
will enable him to do this job single-handed. It is 
only in co-operation with all members of the school 
staff, the family, and ali community agencies with 
which the child has contact that the job ean be done. 


development of serious behavior disorders. 


The fundamentals of good case-work procedure are 


analogous to good medical procedure in that they re- 
quire, first, thorough study of all symptoms and pos- 
sible causative factors; second, diagnosis based on 
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information secured by this study; and third, treat- 
ment based on the diagnosis and determined by earlier 
research, experimentation, and proved techniques. In- 
asmuch as causative factors in behavior disorders are 
frequently more numerous and more subtle than those 
in physical ailments, the study must be much broader, 
It would start with the gathering of all that is known 
about the child by the school—principal, teachers, 
nurses, psychologists, athletic 
coaches, and counselors. It would then reach into the 
home and community to study all other factors bear- 
ing on the child. It is particularly in the intensive 
study of the home that the case worker would bring 
to the school a wealth of valuable information. Here 
might be uncovered insecurity, rejection, brutality, 
neglect, jealousy, or antagonistie attitudes which are 
damaging and warping the child and being reflected in 
school maladjustment. The classroom teacher is fre- 
quently unaware of such conditions and is not espe- 
cially trained to combat their influence when she does 
know of their existence. The case worker can fill this 
gap in such a way that the school will be able to ae- 
cept this new burden and produce just as effective re- 
sults as it has done in the matter of physical health. 

Many systems have taken some strides in this direc- 
tion but have become bogged down in their group 
guidance programs and have not taken the additional 
step which is essential for the ferreting out and treat- 
ment of thousands of children whose problems are not 
being reached by group-work methods. They need 
than a rearrangement of classes or curricula, 
more than an occasional lecture or bit of verbal 
guidance, more than an abstract discussion of “Living 
in Today’s World.” They require case work in its 


attendance officers, 


more 


fullest sense, co-ordinated very closely with the estab- | 


lished school program.? 

If this opportunity for service looks like a burden 
let us hark back to the days when many of today’s 
educational services were considered burdens and ask 
ourselves whether they have not actually lightened the 
task of the school and at the same time enabled it to 
enrich its program for all pupils. The school system 
having a case working unit as an integral part of its 


structure—eall it child guidance bureau, a child study | 


division, a counseling department, or a special service 
bureau—is helping its teachers, principals, supervisors, 
children, and community, and is operating at a much 
higher level of efficiency than it could possibly attain 
without such service. 


2 For an excellent report on the status of school case 
work in the United States, see ‘‘Development of Social 
Work in Education’’ by Alma Laabs in The Compass 
(Journal of the American Association of Social Workers) 
Vol. XXVI, No. 3. 
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THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
THE STRINDBERG HERITAGE 


WILLIAM BEYER 


New York 27 


Avuaust STRINDBERG (1849-1912), the outstanding 
Swedish dramatist and man of letters whose birth 
centennary is being celebrated this year, was one of 
the most prolific of late 19th-century European play- 
wrights, yet despite the fact that he wrote numerous 
highly regarded Swedish historical dramas, symbolie 
fantasies, and fairy tales, his fame abroad rests on his 
astringent and devastating domestic tragedies whose 
content is essentially biographical and unveils his neu- 
rotie hatred of women, a major life-long obsession. 
His persistent psychological castigation in play form 
is the inevitable expression of a man of genius who 
was, in modern psychological terms, a near paranoiac 
—supersensitive, perceptive, analytical, excessively 
jealous, petty, violent, and meteoric. These qualities, 
an excellent springboard for a literary genius, were 
largely the result of an impoverished youth and a 
fanatical childhood devotion to his mother, which 
paralleled hatred of his father, plus the dire results 
of three unfortunate marriages. We must concede 
that he had more than sufficient grounds for his mor- 
bid preoccupation with the unrelenting battle between 
male and female for power. 

Predating Freud as Strindberg does, he clearly 
proves that life follows art by truthfully dramatizing 
his pathological experiences as a writer, leaving it for 
the 20th-century psychoanalysts to demonstrate these 
same truths scientifically. Since then the arts gen- 
erally have caught up with him, and a number of our 
established playwrights, among them Eugene O’Neill 
and Lillian Hellman, have dipped their pens in the 
same vitriolic ink and tried to outdo the master in de- 
finng hatred as a major motive in humans. The 
younger writers, too, such as Tennessee Williams and 
Arthur Miller, have become successful by obliquely 
following Strindberg’s prerogatives in their dramas 
of neuroses which disclose their preoccupation with 
neurotic mother-daughter and father-son fixations. 
None of our modern playwrights, however, has ap- 
proached the master dramatically although they have 
a theatrical superiority, for to today’s audiences his 
naturalistic style, with its outmoded theatre devices, 
ereaks badly, and his plays thus have largely an exotic 
appeal. Strindberg’s strident anti-feminism, as well 
as his bitterness on religious matters, are not reflected 
generally in our times. What, then, is his appeal to 
today’s audiences? It strikes us that it lies largely 





in our own neurotie social scene in which both adult 
and juvenile delinqueney run rampant and in which 
the new position of women challenges traditional 
masculine prerogatives. These with the growing di- 
voree and suicide rates clearly indicate the terror 
hatred is wreaking currently. 

The case histories Strindberg uses in his various 
tragedies are all very special end necessarily biased, 
with definite limitations for popular appeal, and so 
he has been produced only in very special theatres, 
In New 
York it remained for an enterprising and vigorous off- 


largely by European repertory companies. 
Broadway group of actors, “Studio 7,” to celebrate 
Strindberg’s centennary with a vital production of his 
strongest tragedy, “The Father,” and succeed in giv- 
ing the play its longest consecutive run anywhere. 
Not to be outdone uptown-Broadway recently pre- 
sented “The Father” with Raymond Massey and Mady 
Christians another off- 
Broadway group, “On Stage,” is showing his “Credi- 
tors” at the Cherry Lane Theatre. 


starring, while ambitious 


The Massey-Christians production, direeted by Mr. 
Massey, is arresting theatre. Massey’s role is that of 
a middle-aged army captain who is also engaged in 
scientific research, and who for the twenty years of 
his married life has been in bitter conflict with his 
scheming, jealous, voracious wife. The woman has 
connived persistently to defeat his every move to 
maintain his masculine authority, prestige, and power, 
“The Father” opens 
when the captain is at the point of collapse as the 
result of his futile struggle to arrange the future of 
his seventeen-year-old daughter in a way contrary to 
the wishes of his wife and the other women of the 
Acting on the assumption that no man 
ean prove his paternity, his wife taunts, mocks, and 
reviles the captain, calmly and deliberately driving 


craving that eminence herself. 


household. 


him to complete insanity—the climax that precipitates 
his sudden death just as he is about to be led away 
in a straight jacket. In the role of the wife, Mady 
Christians is giving a magnificent performance, play- 
ing with infinite variety, calculated tension, and un- 
canny innuendoes. She is beamingly arrogant, hum- 
ble, and sentimental, sweetly bogus and authoritative, 
all to perfection until you could gladly strangle her. 
Massey gives a sincere portrayal of the bedeviled man, 
but he lacks the variety, the sudden electrie contrasts, 
and the exaggerated, yet subtle, shadings necessary to 
make it a powerful portrayal. Many details escape 
him as well as the actors who play the lesser parts, 
with the exception of the daughter. There are a lack 
of integration in a single mood, a seattering of ten- 
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sions, uneven tempo, and a general lack of focus 
Grace Kelly, however, as the distraught 
confused child torn between two loyalties, is excellent 


throughout. 


and deeply moving. 

The On Stage production of “Creditors,” too, deals 
with the diabolical conflict between man and wife. 
In this the characters, an artist, his wife—a popular 
fiction writer—and her first husband, also a writer 
and educator, are much more complicated in their 
emotional and mental make-ups than the provincial- 
ites of “The Father.” In this tragedy Strindberg 
draws on his unhappy first marriage for another 
anatomy of hatred in dramatic form. The heroine is 
a wiley, selfish sensualist who bewitches as she be- 
devils in order to dominate both emotionally and in- 
tellectually. 
ful tight-rope walking is necessary for a man as he 
Here, 


It is an extreme case, of course, 


Here, too, Strindberg shows what skill- 


journeys between the poles of love and hate. 
too, hate triumphs. 
but inherent is an age-old truism, namely, that the 
pivotal domination of self-love in either of two lovers 
is bound to destroy a union and result in tragedy, now 
as then. The various duologues between the woman 
and her two husbands are masterfully written and 
drive Strindberg’s thesis home with shattering impact 
as he exposes the neuroses impaling the trio. Frank 
Cersaro has done a spiendid job of direction and suc- 
ceeds in building the accumulating tension through 
significant movement, revealing character delineation, 
and sensitive molding of the emotional lines. The air 
fairly crackles with passion, and the three actors, 
Beatrice Arthur, as the wife, DeWitt Drury, as the 
artist, and George Hill, as the first husband, give con- 
vineing and persuasive performances. Of the three, 
Mr. Hill’s is the most finely etched characterization, 
and his playing gives the tragedy added impact since 
it is he who brings the full foree of his earlier conflict 
into the present situation only to have it resolve tragi- 
cally. Obviously Strindberg sees the everlasting con- 
flict between men and women as a colossal conspiracy 
on the part of Nature—certainly a paranoid obses- 
sion, but it makes for spine-chilling theatre. 

As we mentioned, among Strindberg’s American 
diseiples is Lillian Hellman, whose saga of the deca- 
dent, voracious Hubbard family, as shown primarily in 
“The Little Foxes” and “Another Part of the Forest,” 
reveals her flair for comprehending the predatory 
forees in man and projecting them in characters that 
have sound dramatic validity as well as lifelike sub- 
stance. Miss Hellman was represented in two offer- 
ings recently on Broadway. 

Experiments in American opera are continuing, as 
was seen by the November offering of “Regina,” a 
musical drama based on Miss Hellman’s dramatic 
success of a decade ago, “The Little Foxes,” written 
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and composed by Mare Blitzstein. What we reca]] 
most vividly in this acerbic melodrama was the mag. 
nificent performance of Tallulah Bankhead—equalled 
on the screen by Bette Davis—as Regina, the head of 
the Hubbard clan. The Hubbards, whose evil machi- 
nations to gain and control the family wealth, precipi- 
tated an ominous battle of wits in their wrangle for 
power which climaxed in internecine skullduggery 
and an horrendous fait accomplis. In them Miss 
Hellman created an arresting galaxy of characters, 
all validly evil, incisively drawn, and starkly manipu- 
lated. The play’s melodramatic action, however, fol- 
lowed a contrived pattern which involved stolen bonds, 
coveted cash boxes, and a fracas over life-and-death 
medicines which considerably detracted from its dra- 
matie stature, the impressive charaeter-drawing not- 
withstanding. The conflicting qualities and values of 
“The Little Foxes” thus presented a considerable 
problem to any composer who would adapt it to 
opera, and we admire Mr. Blitzstein’s courage in 
tackling so difficult a chore. 

Naturally, the original play needed eutting when 
put to music, and expansion, if it were to have any 
motive or mood, other than that of the conflict of 
hatred and the lust for power. Mr. Blitzstein has 
done both. The incisive charaeter portrayal of the 
original has been pared away and only the melodra- 
matic involvements revealing the Hubbards in action 
retained. To offset this, the composer has enlarged 
the picture musically by inserting a Negro plantation 
“angel band,” leaning toward spirituals in his musical 
development here, which he amplified in the roles of 
the Negro servants. Another addition is an elaborate 
bali sequence at the end of the first of the two acts, 
which provides choral community comment and dance 
variations while the Hubbards are engaged in light- 
ning-swift passing and repassing of the stolen bonds. 
They make quite a lark of it. Unfortunately this 
sealing down of the characters to two-dimensional 
proportions and stressing the trite melodramatic line 
and the injection of prologue and ball sequences to 
permit musical elaboration and oblique social com- 
ment prove completely irrelevant for they make a blur 
of the characters, reducing them to the grotesque, and 
invalidate the foree of the original play. Nor does 
the quality of the musical composition take up the 
slack. 

“Regina” opens with a lyrie prologue introducing 
the Negro servants, the daughter, and briefly, Regina, 
all the former being in a relaxed after-breakfast, 
spirituals-inviting mood which, while it is_ bright 
enough, serves no other purpose than that of piquant 
musical byplay. Once this is over, the Hubbards, 
headed by the malevolent Regina, swing into action, 
and with a vigorous, persistently rhythmie attack in 
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brasses and percussion the musie charges headlong 
through the conflict of wills. It is aptly biting, vin- 
dictive, and vitriolic; it makes sharp comment as it 
lashes through the accelerated stage action at a ter- 
rifically hopped-up tempo which climaxes in the gala 
ball, its period dances, choral singing, and excited 
stolen bond-passing. The second act also opens with 
a lyrieal after-breakfast, spiritual-provoking number, 
This leads into the 
From 


then on the snarl of diatribes, charges and counter- 


this one sad since it is raining. 


outstanding solo, the recital of Birdie’s agony. 


charges, evil machinations, and sinister developments 
plunges ahead in strident staccato, the tempo suitably 
heightened, culminating in the full blast of the or- 
chestra announcing the triumph of hate—the note on 
which the opera ends. Only the daughter indicates 
her rebellion. 

Mr. Blitzstein’s score is interesting and he has 
evolved a consistent, relevant, and sound musical 
interpretation of his narrative by his unique style, 
purely cerebral, which makes comment obliquely 
rather than by accompanying or emotionally height- 
ening a given scene. Those scenes in which he is 
not detached from, but rather participates in, the 
sentimental mood and emotion of the singers are 
curiously enough musically the weakest. In them he 
makes more than a bow to Menotti and “The Medium,” 
but in no sense approaches the latter’s genuine emo- 
We could not follow the 
characters emotionally and at the same time be de- 
tached intellectually and respond fully to the opera’s 
conflict. Consequently, the lyrie moods being banal 
and devoid of genuine emotion and the musically de- 
tached narrative not earrying us with it, they gradu- 
ally lose our interest. We feel also that the realism 
of “The Little Foxes” is completely unsuited to oper- 
atic treatment. 


and stands on its own legs. 


tional pulse or lyrie gift. 


The play is a complete theatre piece 
It gains nothing by 
being translated into another medium. 

The major interest throughout “Regina” is the 
cellent production which is indeed a masterpiece, and 
for this full honors go to the director, Robert Lewis 


ex- 


for his graceful, lucid direction and to his superb east. 
Visually, “Regina” represents a significant moment in 
drama. There is 
beauty of an almost elassie grandeur in the ominous, 


the annals of American musical 
mood-provoking setting provided by Horace Armi- 
stead, and Aline Bernstein’s costumes are both char- 
acterful and colorful. 
standing as actors, and the integration they achieve in 


The. singers are equally out- 


their byplay and in the mounting crescendo of horror 
shows them eapable of the most complete and detailed 
The outstanding singer is Brenda 
Lewis as the neurotic Birdie, who not only sings mag- 
nificently, but acts with luminous insight and pro- 
jection. In the title role of Regina, Jane Pickens 


character drawing. 
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aequits herself admirably and impressed us as a 
superior actor-singer, although we are in disagree- 
ment with her interpretation of the character as a 
As the 


Alexandra, the lovely Priscilla Gillette is 


siren, played throughout from the sex angle. 
daughter, 


quite perfect, vocally enchanting and _ personally 
| ] ; § ! 4 


winning. Among the men, Russell Nype, as Leo, 
achieves en outstanding characterization, and George 


David William Wilderman 


prove to be genuinely accomplished actors and singers. 


Lipton, Thomas, and 
A word, too, for the characterful choral group and 
for the ingenious danees created by Anna Sokolow 
who, together with Mr. Lewis, weaves a rhythmic pat- 
tern of movement and striking tableaux quite com- 
pleting our capitulation to the superior visual qualities 
of “Regina.” 

“Montserrat” was Miss Hellman’s second contribu- 
tion this season, and here she served as adaptor from 
the French of the Emmanuel Roblés play, a continen- 
tal success, and also as the play’s director. Being ad- 
mittedly concerned as a moralist in her approach to the 
drama, Miss Hellman has in “Montserrat” a theatre- 
piece cut to her cloth, as well as a villian in the lead- 
ing character who is of astringent Strindbergian pro- 
pensities conceived here, however, in social rather than 
The 


issues are arresting and significant, as the conflict is 


purely personal dimensions. moral and social 
one of loyalties and deals with Montserrat, an ideal- 
istie revolutionary who supports Bolivar in the 1812 
revolution-in Venezuela, and an elegant and sophisti- 


cated sadist, Izquiredo, an officer in the Spanish army 


which is occupying the country. The latter is to 
capture Bolivar who is in hiding but whose where- 


Hav- 
ing the loyal and uncommunicative Montserrat in his 


abouts are presumably known to Montserrat. 


power, Izquiredo resorts to the terrifying device of 
taking captive six passing townspeople, all innocents, 
who are held as hostages and are to be executed one 
by one unless Montserrat betrays Bolivar’s hiding 
The situation is tense with dramatie implica- 
tions and is certainly timely to those people abroad 


place. 


under the heel of a dictator to whom any foul means 
serves a fair end. 

Curiously enough, the unfolding of the tragedy is 
static and flatly intellectual rather than emotionally 
compelling. This may be due to the author’s lack 
of proper motivations which should engage us men- 
tally and involve us emotionally—first, in Montserrat 
and the revolutionary cause, and secondly, in the 
fate of the half-dozen unfortunates about to be led to 
In the first of the two acts the innocent 
townsfolk are brought in and in the second they are 
ticked off Then, too, the 
interest and the dramatic weight lies in the villian, 


the slaughter. 


and led to be executed. 
Izquiredo, a striking character, diabolically complex 
and fascinating to wateh as he tracks his trail of 
torture, toying with Montserrat and the hostages. 











The eminent British actor, Emlyn Williams, played 
Izquiredo with poise and finesse, being polished, ur- 
bane, rapaciously witty, and vindictive; in fact, he 
underplayed most cannily so that he became increas- 
ingly compelling as the play progresses. Montserrat, 
on the other hand was weakly drawn, lacking in 
projection in the acting, and buffeted about by his 
torturor so that, in these dimensions, he seemed of no 
more importance to the outcome of the revolution— 
or the play—than did the six hostages. Consequently, 
the second act, in which the victims were led off one by 
one to the firing squad, took on a monotonous pat- 
tern which destroyed suspense. This was particularly 
true since Montserrat himself seems of slight im- 
portance in the revolution, having little dramatic 
stature, and so his passing at the end was just one 
more execution. 

Perhaps the playwrights feel that, due to the stature 
of the moral issues involved together with the timeli- 
ness of the situation, additional exposition clarifying 
the Bolivar conflict is unnecessary, but if this is so, it 
only serves to invalidate the unique dramatic situation 
inherent here by not giving it proper support. Today 
we are aware more and more of the social variables in 
countries where political conflict between the left and 
the right rages, and it is in a resolution of these differ- 
ences that the solution lies. The differences are deeply 
rooted in widely divergent cultures, and an analysis of 
them in terms of individual human beings as specilic 
nationals gives us understanding when we get a forth- 
right dramatic treatment along these lines. When the 
specific instance is smoothly passed over, apparently 
on a premise of dialectic generalities, we cannot re- 
spond fully and give emotional rapport to the people 
or the moral issues, but only grant them a modicum of 
intellectual response, as we did in “Montserrat.” 

As Montserrat, William Redfield was highly decora- 
tive but artistically weak. He played the man in the 
superficial manner of the operetta juvenile and was 
totally lacking in emotional drive and the ability to 
sustain the weight of the tension he carried. The play 
was most difficult to stage, and Miss Hellman was not 
very helpful to her actors who, aside from Williams, 
consequently gave only adequate performances. The 
technical problem of maintaining the sense of mount- 
ing horror, with the victims and the monstrous Izquir- 
edo on the stage practically throughout, demands il- 
lumination and cohesion through the most brilliant 
of character delineation and individual ability to 
amplify and sustain the suspense of the group emo- 
tion, each in his own personal pattern of reaction and 
movement. It is all about the terror of the impend- 
ing execution with no terror awakened in us. The 
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only thing that absorbed us was the technical mastery 
of his role displayed by Williams, which, of course, 
put a terrific burden on the man. We recall a similar 
technical problem last season, both in play construe- 
tion and in acting, in the Sartre play, “The Victors,” 
yas basic to the 
situation, and which, too, failed to be projected, leay- 
ing us completely detached. 

No single actor of our time has contributed as much 
to the stature of our theatre as has Maurice Evans in 
the past two decades, when we recall his earlier elo- 
quent performances in Shakespeare tragedies and his 
pithy, elegant, and witty portrayal recently in Shaw’s 
Mr. Evans is a brilliant 
performer with enviable talents, with the passion of 
the true artist, the pereeptivity of the intellectual, 
He 
has courageously pitted his talents against some of 


in which the same tension of horror 


“Man and Superman.” 


and the compassion of the man of understanding. 


the best drama of the centuries, emerged victorious, 
and so attained artistie distinction and an enviable 
reputation. He is practically alone in this stand on 
quality today in the fare he presents the public. It 
is from this point of eminence that we naturally ap- 
proached Mr. Evans and his eo-star, the striking 
British actress, Edna Best, who, too, has had an 
illustrious career, when faced with Mr. Evans’s new 
offering, two one-act plays by the British playwright, 
Terenze Rattigan, whose “The Winslow Boy” was 
a success a couple of seasons back. We must admit, 
however, that neither of these plays, the comic antic, 
“A Harlequinade,’ or the domestic drama, “The 
Browning Version,” even approximates the talents of 
the players, since they are pedestrian plays at best 
and have an air of yesteryear about them both in 
content and in treatment. “A Harlequinade” deals 
with a third-rate Shakespearean troupe touring the 
provinces and centers on the eute wackiness of actors 
in a dress rehearsal who sweep a domestic imbrogiio 
along with the fancy flummery of show business. It 
has about it a coy Little-Theatre air and is completely 
lacking in originality and the robustious high jink: 
necessary to bring it to life. Since it provided only 
outmoded tomfoolery it was no test of the actors, and 
Mr. Evans, Miss Best, and an excellent company were 
wasted on it. 

“The Browning Version” was considerably better. 
It is one of a long line of plays sired by Mr. Chips 
and deals with a dour professor in a private school 
in England, a erochety, frustrated fellow; his lovely 
but snobbish and deceitful wife who carries on with 
younger men on the staff and brazenly taunts him 
with her wantonness; and her latest lover. The pro- 
fessor is disliked by staff and pupils alike, is in ill 
health, and so is being dismissed, pensionless, after 
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eighteen years of service. An emotional catharsis is 
provided by the parting gift by a pupil, the Brown- 
ing version of the “Agammenon,” an incident which 
the sadistie wife turns to disastrous effect and so pre- 
cipitates the loss of both her lover and her husband. 
As the professor, Evans played the shell of a man— 
emotionally depleted and completely friendless—with 
revealing sincerity, poignance, and a luminous insight 
into the pathetic hollow man’s soul. It was a moving 
and memorable performance as was that of Edna Best 
who, with acerbie dexterity, revealed the feline vici- 
ousness and cunning that made the patern of their 
marital friction over the years. Coming as it did 
after a plethora of English professorial dramas most 
of which have been better, “The Browning Version” 
proved to have no particular distinction. However, 
it is a well-constructed journeyman theatre piece and 
does provide sound characterizations for all the splen- 
did east of which they took complete advantage. The 
outstanding merit of both these offerings was that at 
long last we were able to understand every word the 
aetors said—indeed a rarity these days. 

Since the American ballet has made such a success- 
ful invasion of the moribund musical comedy and 
operetta field in the past decade and enhanced our 
theatre-going not only in dance dimensions, but also 
in richer books as a basis for these new musicals as 
well as a higher quality of musical composition, it is 
inevitable that an entire evening of ballet numbers, 
gauged to the taste of the musical-entertainment audi- 
ences, should be presented. Two seasons ago “Ballet 
Ballads” was such an offering, and an exciting eve- 
ning of dance it was, both from the artistic and from 
the entertainment angles especially since it was richly 
indigenous in its American ballet material, as well as 
in the artists it presented. Currently, Roland Petit’s 
“Les Ballets de Paris,” a French importation now en- 
joying a suecessful run on Broadway, is such a com- 
pany. The production being French, a generous 
soupeon of Parisienne spice and lure has been in- 
jected putting the accent on exoticism and eroticism, 
letting art fall where it may. 

Featured on the bill of four ballets is M. Petit’s 
sensational dance interpretation of Bizet’s opera, 
“Carmen,” featuring Petit and the talented and 
pretty Renée Jeanmaire. M. Petit has adapted both 
book and “Carmen’s” score, and he and Jeanmaire, as 
well as the entire dancing company, reveal themselves 
as sound technicians thoroughly trained in the tradi- 
tional classical ballet form. Their mastery of ballet 
is displayed in “Carmen” in varying degrees as well 
as in the other offerings. “Carmen” is probably the 
world’s outstanding operatie treatment of jealousy, 
an impassioned love story of a cigarette girl and her 
two lovers, the soldier and the toreador, and certainly 
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has the possibilities of impassioned dance interpreta- 
tion. To our astonishment we find Petit concen- 
trating almost exclusively on Carmen and Don Jose, 
not introducing the Toreador until the concluding 
scene when he is presented as a grotesque comic. 
Obviously, this distorted handling invalidates the 
whole emotional premise since, without the Toreador, 
there is no opposition to the lovers, no jealousy, no 
conflict. What we see then is not “Carmen” at all, 
but two engaging ballet dancers who dexterously dis- 
port in striking ballet attitudes and movement, indi- 
‘ating fancy amours, that resolve in his killing of her, 
why, we cannot say. Skillful technically though she 
is, shapely and pretty, too, Jeanmaire, in her boyish 
haireut and pink tights, never for a moment eharac- 
terizes Carmen or even so much as suggests the tem- 
pestuous cigarette girl. The volatile, earthy tempt- 
ress is missing, and we see a completely sophisticated, 
detached ballet dancer nimbly executing a choreo- 
graphie pattern together with M. Petit who, as the 
soldier, likewise fails to give the vaguest hint of a 
characterization or to invest the role with so much 
as a sniff of passion, not to mention virility. lron- 
ically enough, the genuine Carmen is in the cast. In 
the vivid person of Belinda Wright, who dances with 
fire, flare, and perfection the lesser role of a Lady 
Bandit, we see the buxom, earthy lure of the wench 
and respond to her mercurial temper and passion. 
Miss Wright completely captivates us. The company 
of dancers in lesser roles, highly skilled as they are, 
colorfully fill in the picture, and the ballet moves 
along brightly, if without meaning or dramatic impact. 

As to the other numbers, the bill starts out with 
“Pas d’Action” which is without a doubt the most 
pretentious and offensive ballet we have ever seen. 
It is a meaningless conglomeration of modern dance 
and ballet techniques in which M. Petit interprets, if 
you please, the Prelude and Love Death of Wagner’s 
“Tristan and Isolde.” The offering is an affront to 
good taste, presumptuous and puerile, and represents 
the depths of artistic decadence. This number is 
followed by a slight, amusing, juvenile prank, “L’Oeuf 
a la Coque” (The Boiled Egg), which is in the night- 
club genre of entertainment and makes no demands on 
the virtuosity or artistry of the company, serving only 
to display the striking and talented Colette Marchand. 
Mlle. Marchand as the Chief Hen, is first engaged in 
laying an egg and then emerging from it raffishly, 
in black tights and a feather or two. The third num- 
ber is a ballet choreographed by our own William 
Dollar, but you would never know it, for his customary 
imagination and originality are missing altogether. 
“Le Combat” (The Duel) unreels the mortal combat 
between Tancred and his pagan beloved, Clorinda, in 
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which he kills her. It is singularly uninventive, repe- 
titious, and tedious, although Colette Marchand here, 
too, displays sound technique, good looks, and a 
charming personality, in black tights again. 
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“Les Ballets de Paris,” then, is technically sound 
but artistically juvenile and, paradoxically, decadent, 
since it is content to cut down ballet to the dimensions 
of a male and female leg show. 





HIGHER EDUCATION AND FEES 

IT seems somewhat paradoxical that attention should 
have to be directed to the rise in fees in both publicly 
supported and other institutions of higher education 
only a short time after the report of the President’s 
Commission on Higher Education had so emphatically 
pointed to the economic as one of the barriers to 
entrance to colleges and universities. The commission 
in fact employed the results of studies on the same 
theme that have been accumulating since before the 
war. Able young men and women are unable to con- 
tinue from the high school to the colleges because of 
economic conditions which compel them to enter on 
wage-earning careers without an opportunity to enjoy 
the advantages of general and professional education 
—a loss not only for them personally, but for society 
as a whole. At the same time almost equal numbers 
of less able and promising students to enter colleges 
because they or their parents can meet the expenses 
with little or no difficulty. Such a situation is uneco- 
nomical for the nation as a whole in view of the known 
fact that from 40 to 60 per cent of the students drop 
out of college in the first two years for scholastic 
reasons mainly. Obviously, even if one allows for the 
argument that one or two years of college may have 
some effect on personality development, the numbers 
eliminated waste resources that could be better in- 
vested in easing the educational path of able students. 

Alexander G. Ruthven, president, University of 
Michigan, in a recent address succinetly summarized 
the situation when he said: 


Our country will always need all of the trained minds 
that can be produced, and ability of mind is neither di- 
rectly nor indirectly related to the financial standing of 
the individual. There is no right and no wrong side of 
the tracks so far as state-supported higher education is 
concerned. 


It is anomalous that, at the very time when fees are 
rising in the country that boasts as its ideal equality 
of educational opportunities, there should be a pro- 
posal that the number of awards for students in the 
universities of England and Wales should be increased. 
It is generally accepted that enrollments in the uni- 
versities should rise to about double the prewar figures, 
and it is anticipated that for the present the number 
of entrants will be 18,000. The Working Party on 
University Awards, appointed by the Ministry of 





Education, recommended in its report (“University 
Awards,” London, 1948) that grants be awarded to 
11,000 qualified students a year and estimated that 
of the rest 2,000 would be overseas students and 5,000 
would be students whose parents could pay the fees, 
In a critique of this report, “The University Stu- 
dent: Selection and Awards,” issued by P.E.P. (Polit- 
ical and Economie Planning), it is suggested that fees 
be abolished since (1) parents already contribute to 
the cost of university education through taxation, and 
(2) the fees cover only a small percentage (10 to 25 
per cent) of the cost. Allowing for the fact that the 
student body in England and Wales is highly selected, 
while the American students enter colleges on qualify- 
ing rather than competitive requirements, the same 
argument would apply to fees in this country. The 
best argument against raising fees or even for abolish- 
ing*them in publicly maintained colleges and univer- 
sities is the statement by Dr. Ruthven: 


The simple fact is that the preparation of youth for 
citizenship in a developing democracy should be accepted 
as a public responsibility not only in the precollege years 
but also at the college level.—I. L. K. 


THE TUITION PLAN AWARD FOR 
OUTSTANDING SERVICE TO 
EDUCATION 


THE Tuition Plan, Inc., which was founded in 1938 
to provide a method by which parents may pay for 
the education of their children in certain approved 
schools and colleges in monthly installments during the 
academie year and which in 1945-46 and 1947-48 
sponsored research on certain problems connected with 
admission to educational institutions, has announced 
that this year it will award a medal “to the person 
or institution which, in the opinion of a jury, has 
made the most significant contribution to education in 
the past years.” The jury, composed of education 
editors of newspapers and magazines and of a news 
service, are as follows: William G. Avirett, the New 
York Herald Tribune ; Bruce Barton, Jr., Time; Terry 
Ferrer, Newsweek; Benjamin Fine, The New York 
Times; Fred M. Hechinger, the Washington Post; 
Jaeob Jacowitz, the New York World-Telegram and 
The Sun; and David Taylor Marke, the Associated 


Press. 
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wUARY 14, 1950 
i [he presentation will be made at the tenth annual 
Forum on Edueation to be held at Sherry’s in New 
York, February 16. The forum, which will be pre- 


ed by a luncheon, will have as speakers, Thomas 
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(Ind.) 
the department of 


E. Jones, president, Earlham College, and 


Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of 
higher education, New York University, who will dis- 


euss “Education—1950.” 





Notes and News... 


Report on number of new members accepted during 


veek ending January 9: 15. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Nancy Duke Lewis, who is serving as acting dean, 


Pembroke College, Brown University (Providence, R. 


I.), has been appointed to the deanship to sueceed 


\Margaret Shove Morriss when the latter retires on 


7 years of se rviece. Dean Morriss is 


yn sabbatieal leave of absence during the current 


academic year. 


Frank G. Dickey, whose appointment as acting dean, 
College of Education, University of Kentucky, was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, October 15, 1949, 
vas named to the deanship on January 1 to succeed 
he late William S. Taylor, whose death on August 26 


Iso reported in these columns, October 15. 


Alonzo G. Grace, former commissioner of education 
or Connecticut, whose appointment to serve as di- 
ector of education in the American zone in Germany 

S reported in ScHOOL AND Society, May 15, 1948, 
has been named professor of educational administra- 


t} 


tion, the University of Chieago. John Steegman, 


keeper of the art collection, National Museum, Cardiff 
(Wales), has been appointed visiting lecturer in art 
for the winter quarter. 

Harry Mortimer Hubbell, Talcott 


Gr 


Professor of 


ek, Yale University, has been appointed visiting 
professor in the department of classics for the spring 
emester at the University of California (Berkeley 4). 

Robert E. Marshak, professor of physics, Univer- 
sity of Rochester (N. Y.), has been appointed to a 
visiting professorship for the summer session at Co- 


lumbia University, July 10 to August 18. 


S. Giedion, a member of the staff of the Federal In- 
stitute of Technology (Ziirich, Switzerland) and a 
leading figure in the promotion of modern architec- 
ture and art, has been appointed to a visiting profes- 
sorship in the department of English and history, 
‘assachusetts Institute of Technology, for the term 
Dr. Giedion will conduct a 
Life,” 


give a series of five publie lectures on “The Role of 


ginning in February. 


seminar, “Civie Centers and Social and will 


Art in Contemporary Life.” 


A. Morgan Johnson, formerly a member of the Na- 


tional Highway Researeh Board, has assumed new 


duties associate of civil engineering, 


Wayne University (Detroit 1). 


as 


protessor 


Robert T. Lansdale, whose appointment as commis- 


sioner of social welfare for the State of New York 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, August 21, 1943, 


has assumed new duties on the staff of the Graduate 


School of Social Work, Adelphi College (Garden 
City, N. Y.). Marion F. 


pointed instructor in child welfare. 


Langer was recently ap 
Dr. 


Langer, one on 


Lansdale is 
giving a course on publie welfare; Dr. 


child welfare. 


Lloyd Emmert w 
1, as instructor in sociology and psychology, Eureka 
(Ill.) College, 


who 


ill assume new duties, February 


when he will sueceed Ernest E. Higdon 


will devote his time to field work for the college. 


Recent Deaths 


Norman Joseph Ware, former associate professor 
of economics, University of Bridgeport (Conn.), died 
Deeember rf 1949, at 


Dr. Ware, had 


been preparing a study of labor conditions in Puerto 


in San Juan (Puerto Rico), 


the age of sixty-three years. who 
Rico at the request of the insular government, had 
sity Settlement in Toronto 
(1913-14) ; professor of sociology (1919-26), Univer 
sity of Louisville (Ky.); lecturer (1927-28), New 
School for Social Research (New York 11); associate 


served as head of the Unive 


professor of economics and social science (1928-48), 
Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.) ; and asso 


ciate professor of economies (1948-49), University of 


_ 


sridgeport. 


The Reverend Michael I. Stritch, S.J., professor 
emeritus of philosophy, Saint Louis University, died, 
December 31, 1949, at the age of eighty-seven years. 
Father Stritch had served as instructor in classical 
languages (1887-92), Marquette University (Milwau- 
kee) and the University of Detroit; teacher of Latin, 
Greek, and English (1900-01), St. Mary’s (Mo.) Col- 
lege, and (1901-06), Creighton University (Omaha, 
Nebr.) ; professor of philosophy (1906-12), University 
of Detroit; and in the professorship at Saint Louis 
University (1912-43). 


od 
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William Patton Graham, retired professor of 
Romanie languages, University of Virginia, died, De- 
cember 31, 1949, at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. 
Graham had served as professor of modern languages, 
Wesleyan College (Macon, Ga.), and on the staffs of 
Mercer University (Macon) and Cumberland Univer- 
sity (Lebanon, Tenn.) before going to the University 
of Virginia from which he was retired in 1946. 

Richard J. Purcell, professor of history, the Catholic 
University of America (Washington, D. C.), suc- 
cumbed to a heart attack, January 3, at the age of 
sixty-two years. Dr. Purcell had served as assistant 
in history (1911-12), the University of Minnesota, 
and (1912-16), Yale University; head of the depart- 
ment of history and government (1916-20), College 
of Saint Thomas (Saint Paul, Minn.); and at the 
Catholic University of America as instructor in his- 
tory (1920-22), associate professor (1922-29), pro- 
fessor (since 1929), and head of the department (since 
1931). 

William Setchell Learned, founder (1936) and for- 
mer director, Graduate Record Examination, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, died 
suddenly, January 3, at the age of seventy-three years. 
Dr. Learned had served as teacher (1897-1901), Cook 
Academy (Montour Falls, N. Y.); principal (1901- 
04), University School (Providence, R. I.); senior 
master (1904-09), Moses Brown School (Providence) ; 
research fellow (1912-13), Harvard University; and 
member of the staff of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching (1913-46). 

Louis Granich, associate professor of psychology, 
University of Michigan, was killed in an automobile 
accident, January 4, at the age of forty years. Dr. 
Granich had served the university since 1947 when 
he was appointed to an assistant professorship of 
psychology. 

John Calyer Ranney, associate professor of govern- 
ment, Smith College (Northampton, Mass.), died 
London, January 4, at the age of thirty-four years. 
Dr. Ranney, who was on sabbatical leave of absence 
from the college to study the British party system 
and its implications for modern democratic govern- 
ment on a Guggenheim Fellowship, had served as in- 
structor in government (1939-43), Harvard Univer- 
sity, and (1942-43), Radcliffe College; visiting lee- 
turer (1942-43), Boston University; and assistant pro- 
fessor of government (1943-47) and associate pro- 
fessor (since 1947), Smith College. 


Thomas Jesse Jones, educational director emeritus, 
the Phelps-Stokes Fund, died, January 5, at the age 
of seventy-six yeers. Dr. Jones, who was born in 
North Wales, was known for his work in the eduea- 
tion of Negroes and in race relations. He had served 
as acting head worker (1901-02) in the University 
Social Settlement (New York); director of research 
(1902-09), Hampton Institute (Va.); statistician 
(1909-12), U. S. Bureau of the Census; and eduea- 
tional director (1913-46), the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 


Isaiah Bowman, president emeritus, the Johns Hop- 
kins University, suecumbed to a coronary occlusion, 
January 6, at the age of seventy-one years. Dr. Bow- 
man, who had won many national and foreign honors 
for his work in the field of geography, had served as 
instructor in geography (1903-04), Michigan State 
Normal College (Ypsilanti); assistant in physiogra- 
phy (1904-05), Harvard University; instructor in 
geography (1905-09) and assistant professor (1909- 
15), Yale University; director (1915-35), American 
Geographical Society; and president (1935-49), the 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Franklin Elliott Tuttle, emeritus head of the depart- 
ment of chemistry, University of Kentucky, died, 
January 7, at the age of eighty-five years. Dr. Tuttle 
had served as instructor in chemistry and mineralogy 
(1889-93), assistant professor of chemistry (1893- 
1904), and professor of quantitative analysis (1904- 
06), the Pennsylvania State College; and professor 
of chemistry and head of the department (1906-34), 
University of Kentucky. 


Harry Augustus Bigelow, dean emeritus, Law School, 
the University of Chicago, succumbed to a heart ail- 
ment, January 8, at the age of seventy-five years. Mr. 
Bigelow had served as instructor (1899-1900), Law 
School, Harvard University, and at the University of 
Chicago as professor of law (1909-39) and dean 

(1929-39). 


Joseph Alois Schumpeter, professor of economics, 
Harvard University, died in his sleep of a cerebral 
hemorrhage, January 8, at the age of sixty-six years. 
Dr. Schumpeter who was born in Triesch (Czechoslo- 
vakia), had served as professor of economies (1909), 
University of Cernowitz; professor of economics 
(1911-14), Graz University; Minister of Finance for 
Austria (1919-20) ; professor of economies (1925-32), 
University of Bonn; and professor of economies (since 
1932), Harvard University. 
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